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Four Poems 


By Bernarp RaymMunp 
IF I GO DOWN 


If I go down then I go down in flame, 

And hill will look across the gulf to hill, 
Waters run red above their sunken stones, 
Birds wake and flutter blindly thru the glare. 
So, for a little space may clamor fill 

My valley to the rim with thunder tones, 
Smoke and the crash of embers everywhere. 
So, for a space—Then trees will dance the same 
Slow sweeping rhythm in the morning light. 
If I go down then I go down in flame, 

And they shall tread the ashes out of sight. 
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WHITE MAGIC 


To hold the charm, and yet not care to use it, 
Was ever irony more fit? 

The bread of life set forth and yet refuse it 
No matter if you starve for it? 

—Sometimes the tune will out without my knowing 

And I look up to find her near, 

Always as if by chance, her strange eyes glowing, 
Is it with love, perhaps, or fear? 

And then today I found that I could call her 
With just the first half-whispered strain; 

Oh what mischance might not befall her 
If I should call again? 


CAPRICE 


Sunset blasted out of a granite sky, 

The meadow wet with the rain of an afternoon — 

I cannot catch you, no! and I shall not try, 

For I know you’ll be back to sit at my side as soon 

As you find I am cold to your sport and your raillery. 

Wings you should have, not clumsy earth-clodden 
feet, . 

Wings never need fear the clutch of a dewberry vine! 

Then you will slip from my grasp be I ever so fleet, 

With wings you may laugh and the turn will never 

be mine. 
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There you will float, great soft eyed moth that you 
are, 

With measured sweep straight out toward the west’s 
molten rift, 

While in vain I call, with arms outstretched from 
afar, 

As I stumble on thru the weeds and the boulder drift. 


DECEMBER WOODS 


Winter boughs that hang like smoke against a win- 
ter sky — 
Gray dim multitudes of stalwart patriarchs 
Roof over, haven in the drifted hosts that lie 
Curled at their ancient feet in dead forgotten 
ranks. 


Windless sanctuary here and spaces vast as dreams. 
Laughter and sibilant songs of love enchant no 
more. 
Grief there is none, nor stabbing joy. The utter si- 
lence seems 
Born of the night that kneels to gather up her own. 











*Toinette Sketches 
By Harriet Joor 


I 
THE PASSING OF THE LITTLEST TWIN 


’T oinette’s bare sunburned toes stirred up the hot 
dust in choking whorls as she ran along the prairie 
trail, dragging impatiently at her mother’s hand 
She was so afraid they would be too late! 

Ever since word had come that the littlest of the 
Johanssen twins had died in the night, fear that 
they would be too late,—that Christ would come 
quickly to the baby, as he had come to the Ruler’s 
little girl, and make it alive again before she and 
her mother could reach the cabin,—had_ been 
’Toinette’s consuming anxiety. She had never 
looked on death and was aquiver with eagerness to 
see what it was like, and today her mother could 
not leave her behind, for both Sam and little Gene 
were away at Uncle Jule’s. 

While her mother had moved softly and silently 
from trunk to workbasket, gathering bits of lace 
and muslin into a tiny bundle, the little girl had 
fidgetted with impatience to be off; and when they 
were at last upon the road, she hurried breathlessly 
on, dragging at her mother’s hand to quicken her 
slower pace. 

When they reached the bare, weather-beaten 
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shack, the child pressed eagerly in, close behind her 
mother, through the group of whispering women, 
on — on — into the dark, cluttered room. 

Then, suddenly, something caught in her throat. 
Was that what people meant by death? That tiny 
shape in the draggled pink calico slip lying in the 
corner of the trundle-bed? Why, the baby’s 
clenched fists were cold! And the little pinched face 
—Oh, why did not some one hurry and ask Christ 
to make it well again right away, as He had made 
the little girl of whom her father had read at 
prayers? How could they stand stupidly talking 
while the baby lay there with its face all cold and 
puckered with pain? 

There was soft-eyed Mrs. Dunnegan, with her 
snuff stick between her teeth, shaking her head as 
she whispered to big Ma Maloney; and old Aunt 
Mira White mumbling something through a mouth- 
ful of pins, while Mrs. Kent measured off cambric 
on the cluttered bureau. On the edge of the tumbled 
big bed the baby’s mother sat hunched up, staring 
before her with dull, unseeing eyes; and ’Toinette’s 
own mother, in the one-armed rocker, close beside 
the stricken woman, was hushing the fretful little 
living twin to sleep. Not one of them all had 
thought to ask Christ to hurry to make the baby 
alive again! 

‘*Yo’ better run ’long into the kitchen, sissy; the 
childern’s there,’’ drawled kind Ma Maloney, catch- 
ing sight of the child’s white face; and ’Toinette, 
crushing back the tears, wandered on into the dark 
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lean-to, where a huge pot of coffee bubbled over the 
smouldering fire in the rusty stove. 

But she shrank from the group of whispering, big- 
eyed children, and stole past them, out of the door, 
into the sunshine. 

From the corn-crib came the sound of hammer 
and saw and of men’s muffled voices; but over the 
level prairie stretches and in the great blue arch 
of the sky was ineffable silence and peace; and out 
of the brooding silence was born a resolve that made 
the child’s heart beat fast. 

‘*Christ,’’ she whispered, unsteadily, lifting her 
face to the sunlit heavens, ‘‘the big people have for- 
gotten to ask you to make the baby alive again, and 
so I must doit. Please come and and make it ’live 
again, right away!’’ 

Then, breathless, star-eyed, with the ache all gone 
from throat and breast, she waited in the stillness, 
—waited, waited. 

The Healer, she knew, was now on the way, and 
soon would enter the dark little hut. When she 
should again cross the threshold, the baby would 
gurgle at her as happy babies do, and twine its fin- 
gers around hers, and the faces of the women would 
be laughing and glad. When they saw the baby 
waken at a word and touch, they would wonder why 
they had forgotten this simple thing! 

When she could wait no longer, ’Toinette stole 
around to the window and climbed on a soap box to 
peep in. But no strange bright presence met her 
expectant eyes. The baby’s mother still leaned list- 
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lessly against the foot-board, her fingers fumbling 
aimlessly with the dingy patchwork quilt; Ma Ma- 
loney’s husky whispers rumbled on as she hemmed 
a tiny pillow case; and ’Toinette’s mother sat qui- 
etly whipping lace in the neck of a wee white slip. 
And the baby yet lay there rigid and still. 

Perhaps she had not waited long enough, the little 
girl whispered to herself with a sobbing breath; or 
perhaps—He had not heard! 

‘‘Christ,’’ she faltered again, clinging with tense 
fingers to the rough gray clapboards, ‘‘please come 
soon, soon, soon, and make the baby alive!’’ 

Then again she waited for His coming, moment 
after moment; watching with anguished eyes the 
dusty trail that wound in long white loops across the 
brown prairie. 

Moment after moment she fought against despair: 
— fought to keep hope alive in her aching breast ;—- 
then suddenly the tense fingers lost their grip of the 
gray clapboards and the little figure sank sobbing to 
the earth. 

Christ did not hear, and there was no one—any- 
where — to make the dead baby alive again! 


II 
THE SHIP ISLAND BOX 
It was the time of ripe tomatoes, and ’Toinette 


and her brothers sat in a row with the Sherrod 
children on the Sherrod’s gallery floor, swinging 
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their bare feet over the edge and munching tomatoes. 

Usually a state of feud existed between the doc- 
tor’s brood and the Sherrod clan; but a new brother 
had just come to the Sherrods and in the joy and 
excitement a temporary truce had been patched up 
between the factions. 

‘‘Le’s go make a raft on the pond,’’ proposed 
Levi to Sam, magnanimous in the consciousness of 
an envied new possession. 

‘*No, le’s ride the yearlin’!’’ urged Levi’s brother, 
Tige, not to be outdone in hospitality. 

‘*Can you really ride him ’ithout bein’ thrown?’’ 
asked skeptical little Sam, looking undauntedly up 
at the older boys. 

‘‘Well, I ain’t never yet,’’ owned lank Tige; ‘‘but 
I’m a goin’ to. Come on an’ le’s see! You, too, 
’Toinette;’’ he added generously with masculine 
condescension, to the lone little lady. 

But ’Toinette, shaking her head, watched the boys 
as they trooped away, and then crept to the door 
to steal another glimpse through the crack. 

There her mother sat beside Mrs. Sherrod’s bed, 
brushing the flies away with a ragged palmleaf fan. 
If only she might slip in for another look at the wee 
creature, wrapped in the faded plaid shawl there on 
her mother’s knee! 

‘‘T wisht we had one!’’ she whispered covetously 
to fat little Buddy Sherrod, whom the elder lads had 
sent ignominiously back to the gallery perch. 

‘Why, you all could get one real easy,’’? Buddy 
whispered back, ‘‘for your papa keeps ’em in that 
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long box in his office, an’ brings ’em ’roun’ to folks 
in his saddle bags. He brung us this un’!’’ 

The little girl’s eyes grew big and her heart beat 
fast. The ‘‘long box’’ had always been known to 
the doctor’s children as the ‘‘Ship Island Box’’, for 
in the dim and distant ages, before even he and 
mother were married, and while he was yet a gov- 
ernment surgeon at Ship Island, father had had this 
chest made to hold his books and clothes. To ’Toi- 
nette it had always breathed of mystery, for its very 
name brought pictures to one’s mind of ships and 
big water, and the strange world beyond the blue- 
black belt of woods on the western horizon; and the 
fact that she and her brothers had been forbidden 
ever to open this chest, had only increased its mys- 
tery in their eyes. 

‘Are you sure, Buddy?’”’ ’Toinette whispered, 
while her face grew white and sharp with sudden 
temptation. 

‘Why, he brung us this un’!’’ Buddy offered as 
unassailable proof. 

‘‘Then — I—am — going — to — see!’’ It was the 
first time in her short five years that the little girl 
had ever consciously disobeyed; but now a passion 
of excitement that set her body all a-quiver urged 
her eager feet along the hollowed-out path and 
across the dry dugout. Her heart beat so heavily 
with the sense of guilt that she could scarcely 
breathe; but there was no flinching from her pur- 
pose. She must see for herself if what Buddy 
thought was true. 
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Yet when her cold hands had fumbled with the 
fastening, and tugged up the heavy lid, her heart 
seemed suddenly to stand still, and she was too blind 
for a moment to see what lay within. 

She was conscious at first only of blank disap- 
pointment, for no babies with wrinkled faces and 
tight-clasped mottled fists lay within the chest. In 
one end were her father’s surgical instruments in 
their shabby leather bag, and beside them his mi- 
croscope. Then, suddenly, with a gasp of wonder, 
she became aware that Buddy must have been right 
after all; for in the other end of the chest were care- 
fully folded piles of baby clothes. . . . Her father 
must have forgotten to put these in his saddle-bags 
when he took the last of the babies to the Sherrods. 

But why, oh why, had he not kept the very last 
one he had, for them here at home! 

She shrank from the thought of returning to the 
noisy brood across the dugout, and wandered wist- 
fully out to play in her sand pile at the end of the 
kitchen. But the house seemed so strangely still 
with Sam and ’Gene and her mother all away that 
soon she trailed down to her playhouse in the roots 
of the lone tree at the bend of the ravine, where she 
so often played alone. 

There she busied herself by setting it carefully to 
rights; re-laying the sticks that marked off the bed- 
room from the kitchen, and sorting out upon a shelv- 
ing root her little store of broken crockery and leaky 
kettles. 

Then, from a knothole in the tree, she carefully 
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drew her treasures, and, like a little bower-bird, 
ranged them on the smooth earthen floor: a deli- 
cately mottled guinea feather, two pretty pebbles, a 
fragment of broken china in soft blue tones, a bit of 
red glass, and a pine cone brought from far away. 

But a heaviness that she had never known before 
weighed upon her, till she was driven to tuck her 
treasures back into the tree and trudge reluctantly 
across the dugout to the Sherrods. 

When, at sunset, another neighbor came in to 
watch with the sick woman, and Mother Ruth, gath- 
ering her small brood about her, turned homeward, 
’Toinette, silent and heavy-eyed, pressed close to 
her, holding tightly by the fold of her skirt. But 
the little girl’s burdened conscience could not yet 
force the shy lips to utterance. 

The night had fallen, and the supper things been 
cleared away, and the children tucked safely in bed, 
when the weary mother, sitting mending by the light 
of the paper-shaded lamp, was startled by the touch 
of a little cold hand and sobbing whisper. 

‘‘T—T looked into the Ship Island box today!’’ 

‘‘Why, ’Toinette! How.could you be so naughty? 
When mama has told you never to touch that box!’’ 

‘*Y-e-s; I know. But Buddy told me papa kept 
babies in that box to give to folks; and I—I hoped— 
there’d be a baby there. But there was only baby 
clothes! You’ll have to send ’em over after the 
baby, I guess, ’s papa forgot to take ’em ’ith the 
baby.’’ 

‘‘But, ’Toinette,’’? the bewildered mother looked 
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into the clear child-eyes in troubled perplexity; 
‘*papa doesn’t keep babies in that box, nor take them 
to people. It is God who sends babies into people’s 
homes.’’ 

‘‘God! Does He bother about babies?’’ ’Toinette 
asked in amaze, her eyes big with wonder. Then, 
slowly, ‘‘ But—how—did the little clothes come into 
the box? Did God send them, too?’’ 

Again the mother’s troubled eyes studied the 
earnest face. How far could a little child’s discre- 
tion be trusted? Then, ‘‘God tells mothers and 
fathers before He sends the baby,’’ she explained, 
slowly ; ‘‘and then the mother makes the little clothes 
all ready for it.’’ 

’Toinette listened breathlessly, and pondered for 
a moment in silence; then, pressing closer to her 
mother’s knee, while a new radiance and wonder 
dawned in the small white face, she groped her way 
slowly to the dazzling truth. 

‘‘But — those clothes — were in our house! Is — 
a baby — coming here?”’ 

Ruth gathered her woman-child close with a sud- 
den tremulous, hungry sense of comradeship. ‘‘Yes, 
little daughter,’’ she whispered; ‘‘but you must tell 
no one. It must be a secret between you and mama 
and Papa Doctor.’’ 

‘And God,’’ murmured happy ’Toinette. 














The Freshman 


By Epna Tucker MutH 


He stands behind the barricade of books, 
A bit of raw life, in a deadened room; 
Great hands, red wrists, wide eyes and trembling 
lips, 
Waiting his doom. 


“You failed in English.’’ The great shoulders droop, 
One hand pulls gently at his shabby coat, 

The other rising stiffly tries to hide 
His trembling throat. 


Above the hardwood, where the white birch bends, 
The pine croons and the loon calls, and the deer 

Leaps through the furrows that his father turns 
To send him here. 


He sees his father setting. down the pails 
To greet a neighbor, who has been to town, 
‘‘Here, Thoralf, comes a letter from the boy’’— 
The puzzled frown. 


He sees his mother, with her faded eyes, 
Her knotted hands, her smooth pale hair, 

His round-cheeked sisters, and the neighbor girl; 
They read and stare. 
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Then for a moment there will be quick words, 
His father’s heavy oath, his sister’s cries, | 

His mother’s quiet voice, saying in Norsk, | 
That Ole tries. 


He shoulders failure with a steadying lip, 
He turns his back upon the Learned One; 

Head up, chest out, goes down the corridor, 
His march begun. 








To V. C. G. 


By Water McCLeELLAn 


This gray old house of books and faded chairs, | 
Where often you have come, content to see 
But those you loved — oh, it can never be 
Again as when you came! The hour declares 
That nought has changed: soft dusk, a fire,that flares 
In the bleak grate, and out of doors the low 
Long calling of the wind. And yet we know 
Your talk’s all done! All else the same, but there’s 
No bringing back your words. They are a part 
Of Life’s night blast which blows within the still 
Deep places of our souls, and they are heard 
Not even as dead leaves. How we should start 
If this, the loneliest of God’s winds, might fill 
With wandering sound! From you would come 
what Word? 





Melody Jim 


By Reynoups Knicut 


The wry lips of old Doctor Kilgrew twisted in 
their tortuous smile. Because of the scar on his 
cheek it was a necessary forerunner of speech from 
him. 

‘‘Your pa’s dying, Kizzy Marie,’’ he said, baldly. 
‘‘He’s going fast now.’’ The doctor’s lean yellow 
fingers touched the wrist flung out toward him on 
the bed. ‘‘He’s breathing his last.’’ 

The light out of doors was failing. The sun was 
gone and the twilight was deepening. Through the 
window came the heavy perfume from the locust 
trees, and towards the river a black-haw, drifted 
white with blossoms, stood out sheer and cool against 
the background of wood darkling in the twilight. 
A small mob of men and boys passed along the road 
before the house on their way to the town well, there 
to idle through the evening as was the village cus- 
tom. Their voices were large in the twilight. As 
they passed one voice suddenly pitched itself above 
the others. 

‘*Wonder if old Melody Jim’s kicked the bucket 
yet?’’ Then some one laughed. They passed on. 

Kizzie Marie sniffled. Her huge bulk of flesh sat 
at the doctor’s elbow. With the back of her hand 
she brushed at her eyes. 
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‘‘Don’t let him die, Doc,’’ she began. ‘‘Save him 
forme. He’smy pa. Oh save him, Doc; save him, 
save him. He’sallI got in this world.’’ She began 
to snuffle hysterically, fat sobs shaking her shapeless 
form. The noise irritated the doctor. His wry lips 
moved to a snarling smile. 

‘‘Shut up!’’ he commanded. ‘‘You’re an old 
fool.’ 

‘*But, Doc, I ought to cry—’’ 

‘‘Shut up. Let the man die in peace. A pack o’ 
sniveling relatives givesmeapain ... .’’ 

Melody Jim was relieved at the quiet that fol- 
lowed. Kizzie Marie was an old fool, even though 
she was his daughter. He lay easily upon his pil- 
low. The gentle breeze through the window fell 
away, and the perfume of the locust trees was shut 
off. There came to his nostrils the familiar odor 
of the room; the musty smell of the carpet, the cur- 
tains and the wall paper, and the stiff, hard horse- 
hair sofa against the wall. He had lived with them 
all his life. There was an odor missing. His nose 
searched for it in the conglomeration that filled the 
room. Kilgrew’s medicines tricked him from it for 
a moment before he found it. He had it — he had it 
now, firmly. It gave him a pleasurable sensation to 
possess it. It was the odor of the melodeon in the 
corner. The dark red plush about the keyboard, the 
fine glossy rosewood case, the milk white ivory keys, 
the ancient leather bellows gave off a sweet pale 
fragrance that titillated his soul. It gave him pleas- 
ure, though Kizzy Marie was a fool — was a fool, 
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was a fool, was a fool! Why did his mind strain 
and whip as a flag in the wind, snapping intermin- 
ably over the words? Night was creeping about the 
briar patch on the bluff overlooking the river. He 
could feel it was so— and he had never painted the 
house; it still squatted small and brown and dingy 
upon the ground, its bush of yellow roses covering 
the south window. 

‘‘His feet are growing cold,’’ said old Doctor 
Kilgrew. 

It was odd. He realized now that Doc had 
touched his feet. He had felt somebody’s hand on 
somebody’s feet. Of course it was his own feet, 
but how droll that he must think it out this way. 
Kizzie Marie had been so funny when she was a 
child. He had played ‘‘This Little Pig Goes to 
Market’’ on her small pink toes as she sat in his 
lap. And she had been wont to creep beneath the 
melodeon and jump out at him when he came in from 
the brier patch. Anna had loved the melodeon. ‘‘I 
James Bassett, do take this woman—’’ No, that 
wasn’t it. Anna had said, ‘‘I, Anna, do take this 
man—’’ And then the infare, the infare, the infare, 
the infare! Anna had been so pretty. Father had 
given her the melodeon. ‘‘Nita, Juanita, ask thy 
soul if we should part. . . . ’’ She could sing 
prettily. Her throat was soft like a bird’s. 

Then they moved to Kansas and settled at San- 
tana on the banks of the Neosho River. They were 
going to be rich and have a fortune. They were 
going to grow up with the country. ‘‘The railroad 
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has got to come this way, Anna,”’ he had said to her. 
‘‘The land has got to improve in value. We can’t 
fail. That is unthinkable. Santana will be a big 
town some day in this part of the country, and we 
shall grow along with it.’’ 

But the railroad had gone elsewhere, isolating 
Santana with its dozen or so houses clustered on 
the river bluff, and his land had been thin land. In 
the hot summers his crops burned out with the sun 
even before those of his neighbors, and the chinch 
bugs and the Hessian fly got into his wheat fields: 
his orchards withered and his live stock died of 
plagues. So, instead of growing rich, he became 
poor. He needed money and he mortgaged his 
farm, and then he was bound to his own land as 
firmly as if he had been a slave. It was the con- 
stant drudgery that broke Anna’s health, and 
eventually he and Kizzie Marie were left alone. 

‘‘He’s about gone.’’ Something—somebody made 
the sound near him. It was difficult to comprehend, 
for it was a large, quiet sound and not in any par- 
ticular place. He’s about gone, about gone, about 
gone. His mind whipped at the thought curiously. 
The sounds had a vague familiarity; it was as 
though he were tired and could not quite find out 
what they meant, could not reach far enough to un- 
derstand. About gone, about gone, about gone, 
about— The sounds echoed largely, as though in a 
cellar. Oh well, why bother? He had always failed 
before. His whole life had been a failure. He was 
Melody Jim, the failure. His life had never been 
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what he had wanted it to be; he had been a solitary 
Moses, wandering in the wilderness. Beyond was 
his Canaan, beautiful, cool, alluring, promising him 
happiness untold; but all his life had been spent in 
bitter vales full of promises unredeemed, of blasted 
hopes, even down to the moment when he had 
come to die. 

A burning sense of regret, of helplessness sank 
down through him like a crimson stain, coloring his 
soul in confusion. Why could he never achieve his 
ambition? Poverty, poverty, poverty; the millstone 
of the mortgage that, try as he might, he never could 
lift from his neck. And his fingers! They would 
fumble so and stumble and hesitate over the notes 
of the melodeon he never could find; and all the while 
the grand passion moved on in his soul, dumb and 
unexpressed. He had been late in finding himself; 
his span of years was half spent when he discovered 
that the secret, the great tender heart of all life was 
in his keeping. He had burned to express it, to 
make other men hear the music that drove across 
his soul at times like the fierce storms that raced 
across his farm, and again at times moved on as calm 
and placidly as the river beneath his brier patch on 
the bluff, again that passed and filled him with in- 
effable peace, as did his summer nights. 

Oh the wheels! They raced, they roared, they 
clashed, steel on steel, pounding over the switches, 
smashing, screaming, grinding on the curves; like 
fiends from hell they shrieked faster, faster, faster, 
faster,— God, would they never stop! No peace, no 
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quiet, no calm! On through the night until the uni- 
verse spun dizzily from the shock, and Anna had 
become alarmed and crouched in his arms with fear. 
Out of the terror of that night had been born the 
thing that changed the whole fabric of his being. 

**Do you feel it, Anna?’’ he had asked her. ‘‘It’s 
like the music in the church at Minnie’s wedding last 
night. If I could play I could make you understand. 
It moves, moves like a mighty river, dim and holy in 
a silver dawn —and it shrieks and cries like the 
wheels. Hear them!’’ He had held her close in his 
arms all the night as they journeyed home from the 
wedding of his sister’s child. 

Once more back on the farm at home he had been 
in a fever to learn to play the melodeon. Anna had 
agreed to teach him what she knew, and they began, 
for all the while the harmonies he could hear grew 
greater and more beautiful. He would express him- 
self when he learned to play; he would put his gor- 
geous Kansas sunsets into music; he would bring the 
vast quiet of his prairie nights to do his bidding for 
other men’s joy. The fields, the green trees, the 
locust blossoms, his flock of sheep in the brier patch, 
the river, the soft deep nights — all these clamored 
in his soul for utterance; they must remain dumb 
forever if he did not give them voice in music. 
Anna realized, she knew, she sympathized with his 
desire, and helped him until she died. 

That had been the great tragedy when she died; 
he had only begun to learn, his fingers faltered and 
stumbled and found only discord when he yearned 
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to create his harmonies. ‘‘Pa, for heaven’s sake! 
You drive me distracted with that everlastin’ noise 
of yourn!’’ For heaven’s sake! heaven’s sake! 
heaven’s sake! Kizzie Marie, the fool, had never 
understood — never, never, never! 

He would stand of an evening in his brier patch 
upon the river bluff and listen to the throbbing heart 
of the night, the river below silent, unhurried, mov- 
ing serenely on; the stars overhead swinging in the 
blackness; the night wind in the briers; the mocking 
bird in the black-haw tree, quiet now that it had 
hymned the evening; the murmur; the warm smell 
of his sheep scattered like gray stones about the 
patch — these sounds, these sights, these beauties 
crushed him almost with their poignant appeal to 
be expressed in music. He would rush away trem- 
bling to his melodeon, his soul filled with melodies 
that cried for being. Oh, God, God, God, let him 
find the notes on his melodeon! With eyes alight, 
breath tight in his throat, he would rush into the 
room where the little melodeon stood in its rosewood 
case. Was it this note or that? Try this, this! It 
was, it was, it was a beginning! Now the next! 
Like the warm bosom of his mother in other days, 
the awful sweetness, the majesty of his melodies 
would settle upon him, pleading, urging, hungering 
for life — then his untrained fingers would fail him 
and stumble upon clashing discords. ‘‘Pa, for heay- 
en’s sake! You worry me to death with that noise 
of yourn! Can’t you let that old melodeon alone?’’ 
Let it alone, alone, alone, alone, alone! His mind 
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whipped at the words. Why couldn’t he have let it 
alone? 

‘‘Jim’s learning to play a toon,’’ said Alf Terrel 
at the village well one night. ‘‘What be it, Jim?”’ 
and Alf winked at the crowd, for he was a wag and 
had the gift of cap and bells in Santana. ‘‘Is it 
‘Money Musk’, now? or perhaps ‘Skip to My Lou?’ 
I tell you, men, there’s nothing like ‘Green Corn’ or 
‘Turkey in the Straw’ fora lively toon. They’ll set 
a man’s feet to jiggin’ ever’ time. Speak up, Jim.’’ 
He had tried to tell them of the melodies that dwelt 
within his breast, those soothing, yearning voices 
that would speak their beauties through him. But 
only witless faces stared into his own until Alf set 
the crowd roaring with a sally. He cocked his head 
askew and spat in the dust. ‘‘Well, well,’’ he 
drawled, ‘‘if our own Melody Jim ain’t learning to 
play the toon the old cow died on.’’ Alf’s laugh was 
loudest, drawing those of the others into a gale of 
merriment with him. ‘‘Melody Jim,’’ ‘‘Melody 
Jim,’’ ran the voices in comment when the laughing 
died away, elbows nudging ribs furtively. 

‘‘That’s a doggone good one, Alf,’’ said some one. 
“‘That’s a right peart nick name.’’ And Melody 
Jim he had been all the rest of his life. 

From that time he was sensible that people began 
to make light of him. He had been a steady, hard 
working, shrewd speaking resident of Santana, but 
little by little he felt that opinion grew to look upon 
him as one cracked. His associates whom he had 
known for years began to be overserious with him 
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in conversation, and were full of eager assurances 
about his melodies. The children of the village were 
wont to turn out when they met him along the road, 
then stand staring after with childish curiosity. He 
was no longer Jim Bassett, but simple-minded Mel- 
ody Jim, who was forever wandering about in the 
fields and woods, pausing to listen, to stand rapt in 
a trance of harmonies no one else could hear, who 
was continually making distressing, wailing discords 
on his melodeon. They looked upon him as a fail- 
ure in life, no one took him seriously ; he made a bare 
subsistence with his few sheep in his brier patch, 
helped out by Kizzie Marie with her chickens and 
eggs. His great dreams, dreams of riches, were 
vanished ; dreams of becoming a musician, of giving 
to the world the great music that filled his soul, had 
come to naught. And now he, Melody Jim, the fail- 
ure, was about to die. 

The feeling of helplessness, of bitter regret, sank 
deeper into his soul. He was a failure. People 
would remember him only as Melody Jim, the 
failure. He wanted to die; he was willing for death 
to blot out all the bitter memory of his wasted life. 
How futile had been that life of his! Never for a 
moment had his actual life coincided with his inner 
ideal. He was always going to become something 
different from what he was, something better. He 
was capable of living a greater, richer life in the 
world, but his environment had been more than he 
could overcome. Always expecting confidently to 
attain his ideal, his hope had never waned; never 
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had he dreamed that death would come at last and 
find him still plain Melody Jim. To the end of time, 
till eternity should be wound up and the kingdom of 
nothing come to rule, he would be just Melody Jim, 
the man who never became what he had hoped to be 
— this was the end of things, the bitter cup to re- 
ward him when life was done. 

He knew what the crowd of loafers at the well 
would say when his funeral passed that way — that 
dull, ignorant crowd of fools that had never known 
a passion greater than the mere lusting of the flesh, 
who lived and died as animals do. He could see Alf 
Terrel cock his head and spit in the dust, see him 
tap his forehead and hear him say, ‘‘There goes 
Melody Jim, feet first, boys. Another son-of-a-gun 
gone to hell.’’ Their loud laughter smote upon his 
soul. He shuddered. 

Somebody was speaking — somebody, somebody. 
They had been speaking for hours, for years, from 
a great distance. He could hear them; their words 
pounded hollowly upon his ears — not his ears, no, 
no, not his ears — they were words spoken in an- 
other world, but not for his ears, yet he heard them. 

‘‘*A man’s got to have something for his work,’’ 
said a mountainous voice. 

‘‘But, Doc, I ain’t got a cent 0’ money to my name. 
I’ll give my oath.’’ The voice was a screaming 
thing with a dirty face. 

‘‘Oh well, maybe not. But I’ve got to have some- 
thing, Kizzie Marie. I’m out my time and medicines. 
I don’t work for nothing.’’ The terrible weight of 
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the voice buried him under a million pounds, a mil- 
lion pounds, a million pounds —and it was as far 
away as China. ‘‘There’s the melodeon. I might 
take that. My daughter in the city might want it 
for a curio.’’ 

‘‘Thank the Lord, Doc! Will you take that and 
call it square? He’s drove me distracted with that 
all my life. Thank the Lord!’’ Thank the Lord, 
thank the Lord, the Lord, the Lord, the Lord! The 
words boomed like a cannon. Thank the Lord, 
thank— The room was growing smaller. The me- 
lodeon was closer to him; it moved up beside his 
bed. He could see the milk white ivory keys with 
their rounded ends which gave a graceful scalloped 
edge to the keyboard. He could feel the satiny finish 
of the rosewood case beneath his fingers — no, not 
his fingers, but Melody Jim’s fingers. It was curi- 
ous how Melody Jim could feel its smoothness while 
he could not although he knew all about it. The 
room was growing smaller, smaller, smaller. He 
could feel the walls shutting in upon him. The ex- 
tension hat rack on the wall with its pegs seemed 
to invite him to hang up his sorrow and regret until 
some other day. 

The breeze blew in at the window. His roses! 
His yellow roses! Yellow, yellow, yellow, like his 
October sunsets. He could smell the rich yellow 
color —and beyond, the heavier, deeper perfume 
from the locust trees. If he could have played that 
on his melodeon! Softly, gently make the roses, his 
yellow roses, nod and sway, nod and sway, and smile 
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— just that, delicately and oh, so gently — and then, 
and then, and then, and then— How his mind 
whipped over the words — oh yes, and then— The 
great rich depth of locust blossoms — gently at first 
as twilight in June, oh so gently bring the locust 
blossoms in. Now a little stronger, a little surer — 
give them firmness. Now like a strong wind blow- 
ing down the river like the firm, swift flight of wild 
geese — greater, greater, louder, louder, sweeter, 
until— Now, now the heart of life, of creation, 
pour it forth, make it to sing, to sob, to ery — ob 
make it that! but make it to live, make men see it, 
feel it, thrill with it in their souls as he had left it — 
just that, the heart of creation; make men know that 
they were a part of it as perfume was a part of his 
yellow roses. His yellow roses, yes, yes,— then the 
great strong music of his locust blossoms would fall 
away, softly at first, slowly — then faster and faster 
until it became like distant thunder. Then yellow 
roses nodding and swaying in the bush — 

It was quite dark inside his head. The room was 
very small now. Years and years and years ago 
someone had spoken in a voice with a dirty face. 

‘*Look, Doc; he’s dyin’ peaceful. See the smile.”’ 
Years and years ago the voice had spoken. It was 
odd how he had heard it but now. Ears were funny 
things that way. Fancy their not telling him about 
it at once. The humor of it amused him. It was 
pleasant just to grow smaller and smaller and 
smaller — and smaller and smaller. He was the size 
of a pea now. The melodeon was with him. He be- 
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gan tomove. All the time he had been very station- 
ary, in fact, much more immovable than that, yes, 
twice or three times as immovable. Now he was 
moving slowly, rapidly, faster, faster — wild un- 
dreamed-of speed! 

The wind swept through the reeds of his melodeon. 
A tone burst like a trumpet blast of flame, pure like 
. gold, like snow water, like dawn, like the light in a 
woman’s eyes, like the heart of a child. Its rich 
voice filled the universe. . . . God, how pure, how 
ineffably pure and sweet! It was his soul, his life, 
the world; it was everything — an eestacy of being, 
time and eternity, being and becoming, the first and 
last of all things, the high mountains and the depths 
of the sea, night and day, sleeping and waking; it 
was the wind in the brier patch and the perfume of 
the locust blossoms. 

How small he was! He was smaller than a mus- 
tard seed. He was shrinking with the speed of an 
express train — yes, faster, like the flight of a me- 
teor, faster, faster, faster. He was smaller now 
than anything he had ever seen and he whirled and 
whirled farther and farther in the blackness, eddy- 
ing wider, farther, faster, in cosmic circles that 
swept beyond the sun — round, round, round, round 
—a squirrel in a cage; mice on a turning wheel. 

An echo rang dully down to him in the darkness. 
It was as though the voice of a giant storm had 
whispered into the ear of a mountain, a dirty-faced 
voice, ‘‘He’s dyin’ happy’’— dyin’, dyin’, happy, 
happy — dyin’, he’s dyin’ happy, happy, happy. A 
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vague familiarity like old forgotten dreams was in 
the sound. Who was dyin’? Who? He remem- 
bered dimly a Jim Bassett. Perhaps those were his 
ears that had heard — 

All the while the melodeon’s voice, pure and clear, 
stronger growing, burned like a flame before his 
eyes. He could see it in the darkness, see its clear 
rhythmic tone; he could feel it in his muscles; he 
could taste it; he could smell it. It was like chimes 
in frosty air, like chimes across lush grass at even- 
ing, like chimes in noonday heat. Its beauty filled 
him with an ecstacy; it drew him on in mad swift 
flight, faster, faster, faster than starlight; faster 
than the leap of lightning. Round and round and 
round he spun beyond the rim of the universe. 

The tone! The tone from his melodeon! What 
was it? Its terrible beauty struck like a bolt in his 
heart and he felt his heart give a startled leap. It 
was — the tone — it was life, the marrow of life, the 
arcanum, God’s holy of holies—. No, no, he could 
not express it — he could feel it, taste it, live it! It 
was as close to him as the skin on his face, it was the 
breath in his lungs, it was the very heart of him! 
But he could not utter it unless he could utter his 
tongue! Ah, he had come into the final experience 
of life, experience quite beyond expression! If he 
could only play it, put it into music—this single 
tone that filled him, if he could do that then the peo- 
ple might know. They would know it, of course, 
when they came to die, for this was death, this un- 
utterable beauty; but if he could tell now, they no 
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longer would call him Melody Jim, the failure, for 
he would be as God speaking. He could not die 
without another trial. If he could sit at his melodeon 
and play this—. Hecould doit! For he had heard 
and seen. He knew the great mystery of life — this 
unutterable, inexpressible beauty. 

How fast he spun beyond the stars! How small 
he was! How far he had come—weary, weary, 
weary miles lay between him and his lips, his eyes, 
his ears, his fingers. He must go back and reveal 
the thing he felt; reveal it even though it were only 
to Kizzie Marie, who never had understood. Back! 
Back! Stop this mad turning-wheel. He set his 
will. Slowly, slowly, under strength that might have 
heaved up mountain ranges, that was fit to crack the 
earth to splinters, he stayed the swift rush. Slower. 
Slower. Slow. Slow. He stopped! 

How quiet! 

Then back, back, back — he was returning — back, 
faster, faster, faster, unwinding the cosmic circles. 
Round and round, round, round, round. In past the 
outer rim of the universe like a circling eagle draw- 
ing nearer, nearer to his yellow roses swaying in the 
bush. His lips, his throat seemed closer — he could 
almost reach them — he — he was back! back in the 
old body again. How natural the feel of himself 
once more; so very quiet, so very, very Melody Jim, 
so very failure-like. And now he must speak, musi 
tell of the things he had felt, must put them on his 
melodeon so that all’might hear. It was only on that 
that he could express it truly. Ah, here were his 
lips now. He was immovable once more; the mad 
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whirling was gone. He lay on his bed. He could 
hear the doctor breathing. He felt fingers on his 
pulse. He must tell quickly, quickly — he must — 
his lips, his fingers must speak — 

‘*Aw, look, Doc; he’s come to!’’ The words from 
Kizzie Marie startled him. Their unexpectedness 
confused him, their proximity—. But let him 
speak, let him only speak if he could not play — let 
him—. He tried—he—his lips moved — then, 
the tone burst again more beautifully than before, 
and down he went and out and on, swinging wider, 
farther, faster, to the rim of the universe and be- 
yond in a twinkling. And like base, heavy metal 
compared to the gold of his tone came a dull voice 
trailing after him, a voice large and screaming — 
with a dirty face — 

‘‘Did you hear, Doc, what he said? ‘Melody Jim!’ 
just like that. Thinkin’ always of hisself. That 
man!’’ That man, that man, that man! How he 
ripped and roared out into the void. He was swing- 
ing wide, wide, wider. How he swung to the 
rhythmic beauty that poured through his being 
like a deluge of sunlight—on and on— out and 
out, round and round and round, smaller and 
smaller growing. He passed the uttermost bounds 
of size and his smallness increased beyond 
nothing by great leaps of diminution. And as 
he grew smaller and smaller, the intensity, the 
beauty, the all-pervading rhythm of the tone beat 
upon his soul. Its sheer poignancy, its exquisite 
rhythm must crush him, must burst in upon him and 
overwhelm and diffuse his being into itself. Its 
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beauty of a sudden became intolerable, but still it 
drew him on and on. Ahnow! He realized it must 
end. An end was approaching. He could sense its 
sharp, final termination in a definite moment ahead. 

There was an end to it. The tone, it would end. 
And that would be the end of all things but— He 
saw now, he felt and heard it with all his being — he 
smelled it. He would become the tone, the tone 
would become himself — become the tone — tone — 
tone — himself. And that would be the end — the 
end of Melody Jim. The tone would blot out his 
regret like a feather. It would engulf him in beauty, 
overwhelm him, bury him deep in exquisite rap- 
ture; he would join with it, diffuse in it illimitable 
being. Already his regret at his futile life was 
gone. He was lifted up and on and out in greater 
and greater circles — round and round and round to 
the rhythmic cadence of the tone. 

He was— What was the burden of the tone? 
Over and over in his mind like a loved hymn of 
praise it chanted a refrain. He was —‘‘ Melody 
Jim’’, it sang with the sweetness of youthful voices, 
voices of great heart and splendid courage. ‘‘Mel- 
ody Jim’’— just that. ‘‘Melody Jim, Melody Jim.”’ 
The voices grew sweeter, richer, higher, finer, purer. 
His soul leaped. ‘‘Melody Jim—Jim.’’ How he 
ripped and roared through the cool air to the refrain 
—on and on like an express train gathering speed. 
His skin was cold. He felt a hand on his heart. 
No, no — Doc’s — no, no, not his, no— Out farther, 
wider, faster, in circles that wheeled through ages 
and ages of time — ‘‘ Melody Jim, Melody Jim .. .”’ 
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He could see the end now, feel it with every atom 
of his being. He could sense its approach. The 
tone would stop and that would be the end — the 
end. ‘‘Melody Jim, Melody Jim.’’ He began to 
yearn for the end. The intolerable beauty of the 
tone appalled him. The end was very close — 
nearer, nearer. He could reach it. Now. Now. 
When the approaching moment fell the tone would 
stop— Now. Now. Now. ‘‘Melody Jim —Jim.”’ 
How his mind whipped over the words! It was 
coming! Quick! Quick! Now. Now. Now/ It 
was the winding up—a second — less, less, less! 
The moment was here! Now! Now. The end of 
things — death — annihilation. Now. Now! Now! 
Now!—Now! With all his soul, with the last ounce, 
the last atom of being, he hurled upon the moment. 

How queer! The moment had passed. The tone 
was stopped—and he—he was — this little mo- 
ment, this tiny residue of being that weltered in a 
sea of consciousness. Everything was so clear; Kiz- 
zie Marie —the perfume of the locust trees — the 
soft swaying of yellow roses — the sweet smell of his 
melodeon — it —it was— _ But this blackness roll- 
ing down upon him, this unutterable peace. His 
soul stretched out to meet it —it was — yes, it was 
—now. Now! Now! 

‘‘Your pa is dead, Kizzie Marie.’’ The wry lips 
twisted out the words upon the quiet. The twilight 
still lingered. The perfume of the locust trees blew 
in at the window. The doctor gathered up his medi- 
cines and packed them in his case. 








